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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


WeE SURE hope you members of 
THe Quit legion keep on coming 
through with yarns of the city rooms. 
We're always glad to share any we 
hear with you—so why don’t you pass 
along those that come your way so we 
all can have a laugh? 

With that hopeful suggestion, we 
now turn over the column to Mario 
Rossi, part time cub on the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Post-Standard, who reports: 

“Probably the nearest thing to a 
standing practical joke around the 
Post-Standard editorial office is the 
fire-bell order, inevitably issued to all 
cubs and newcomers. 

“Not long after a greenhorn has 
joined the city room staff he’s com- 
manded to ‘wind the fire bell.’ “Wind 
the fire bell?’ he'll always inquire 
weakly, forcing a grin and trying to 
figure out from everyone’s expression 
just what the gag is. 

“*Yes, the fire bell,’ he’s informed. 
‘Wind it.’ 

“Might as well fall prey to this one 
and give ’em a laugh,’ he tells himself 
resignedly, then asks, ‘Where is it?’ 

“Up behind the door.’ 

“So out he goes, somewhat warily, 
to learn what there really is behind 
the portals of the city room. And he’s 
always fooled. For, you see, the Post- 
Standard really has a fire bell that’s 
connected with the city alarm system 
and when the cub starts turning the 
key he learns that it actually does need 
winding.” 

Thanks, Mario, and now we'll tell 


one. 
a 


Ir happened, we understand, during 
one of those afternoons when the 
temperature topped 100 for seven con- 
secutive days. The scene, the editorial 
office of a mid-western newspaper. 
The names used are not the real ones, 
naturally. 

The Church Editor was directed to 
go see a certain Bishop on a story. 
Mopping a very moist forehead, he 
dragged himself out of the city room, 
remarking as he left: 

“If you don’t hear from me inside 
of an hour, better call General Hos- 
pital. I feel like another heat victim.” 

Half an hour later, he was on the 
phone, asking for the City Editor. 

“I,” he reported, “have got that 
story.” 


[Concluded on page 19] 
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Roto Takes on a New Role 


Old Style Sections Made Over 
As Editors Apply New Technic 


By A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR 


President, Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 





A. C. G. Hammesfahr 


Recent surveys in rotogravure 
have established several points rather 
clearly. One is that, as a medium, it 
ranks second to none in natural reader 
preference of all other Sunday edition 
sections. And another is, that, editori- 
ally, it has outgrown the garments of 
its infancy, and a change is in order. 

I have noted this last-named phe- 
nomenon with peculiar interest, for it 
has seemed to fulfill the promise of a 
certain trend roto revealed three years 
ago when many of us were viewing it 
with questioning, critical eyes to see in 





The Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers’ organ- 
ization services pictures and captions to its 
members, with a suggested layout for the 
treatment of the material. 
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what way, if any, it was susceptible of 
improvement. 

Now roto has shown us. It has 
taken the bit in its teeth, as it were, 
and is following its own course to- 
ward something resembling that “more 
abundant life” we’ve been hearing so 
much about lately. It has grown up 
and become more interesting, as peo- 
ple often do when they become adult, 
and then, as the saying is, find them 
selves. Roto has found itself, I be- 
lieve, and thereby acquired a brand 
new interest that will carry it far. 


Ir WAS back in 1912, or thereabouts, 
that a new photographic process came 
out of Germany that promised better, 
more faithful, results in reproduction. 
This process called rotogravure, was a 
thing, roughly, of ferric chloride and 
gelatine, by which an image was 
etched through a glass positive on 
copper cylinders. Its success was im- 
mediate, and today, as we know, it is 
the principal photographic medium for 
most of the large Sunday newspapers 
in America. It is the process that is 





One of the most significant developments 
in the newspaper world today is the 
change and development being made in 
the rotogravure sections. 

The trend is discussed in authoritative 
fashion here by A. C. G. Hammesifahr, pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Sunday News- 
papers. Mr. Hammesfahr began his busi- 
ness career with Armour & Co. An interest 
in publishing led him to become circulation 
manager of Advertising. Next he became 
an advertising solicitor for the western of- 
fice of Collier's Weekly. This was followed 
by a rise to the promotion and advertis- 
ing managership and, following that, the 
vice-presidency and general managership 
of that crganization through the years 1915 
to 1919. Several years of advertising 
agency work came next, then he became 
business manager of Cosmopolitan. 

In 1932 Metropolitan Sunday News- 
papers was formed and he became man- 
ager and president of the organization, 
which handles the sale of advertising space 
in the comic and rotogravure sections of a 
large group of Sunday newspapers. 





accepted generally as the nearest ap 
proach to a facsimile reproduction of 
any that is known, and its popularity 
with the reading public is too self-evi 
dent to require further comment here. 
As I said in the beginning, recent sur 
veys have established that. 

Yet, in all of rotogravure’s 24 years 
of existence in America, the thing that 
is most surprising to consider now is 
how little progress its editorial plan 
has shown. It began as a series of 
pages containing miscellaneous pic 
tures with unrelated subjects, and so 
it has remained ever since. Occasion 
ally, to be sure, there were brief ex 
cursions into other fields, with the 
treatment of this subject or that in 
so-called “feature layout” fashion, but 
in general the set-up remained un 
changed — conglomerate groupings of 
unrelated subjects, with no definite 
editorial purpose back of them other 
than the general one of news. 

This was the roto those of us living 
closest to it were seeing as recently as 
three years ago and finding it the same 
roto that burst upon America back in 


-Guardians of the Shore 
| a re 








This page from the roto section of The Detroit 
News shows the manner in which that news- 
paper is presenting feature stories in 
pictures and captions. 








What's Wrong With Your Clothes?’ 
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LN Dh ce OR «PPO te fe comity Vout Hamel! 


Here is a typical page from the Des Moines 

Register and Tribune rotogravure section. The 

organization has done intensive work in the 
development of roto features. 


1912, when a prominent New York 
daily introduced it for the first time in 
its Sunday edition; and this was the 
same roto that, as recently as three 
years ago, had begun to give some of 
us feelings of vague disquiet. Was 
the roto section, editorially, a finished 
product? Was what we were seeing 
the last word, pictorially, in those 
things that make for reader entertain- 
ment, for those qualities that stop the 
eye and hold it and bring it back again 
with curious interest? 

Some of us wondered. Quite apart 
from any individual opinion that may 
have been held regarding roto’s excel- 
lence or otherwise was the larger sense 
of doubt that anything could have 
sprung full-panoplied from the waves, 
like Venus, as rotogravure must have 
done in order for its form to have 
shown so little change in all the years 
of its existence. This sense of doubt, 
in turn, started some constructive 
thinking. We began to examine roto 
more closely to find out what, during 
ail these years, had made it tick. 


Apout this time, the Des Moines 
Register began some curious experi- 
ments in rotogravure. Many of these 
were off the beaten track that roto had 
followed for so long with such un- 
swerving course and, although unor- 
thodox, they possessed the peculiar 
virtue of being interesting. It recalled 
Kipling’s amusing poem about—“It’s 
clever but is it art?” 

This certainly was not the roto 
copy rotogravure had long known, but 
somehow or other it was quite enter- 
taining to look at. The series, “The 
Breathless Moment,” was a notable 
example of what I mean. It might not 
be orthodox, to be sure, but it certainly 
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Trapping 
Food Fish 
inthe Atlantic 


Here are other pages from The Detroit News 

rotogravure section, illustrating the present 

trend in roto. The News was a pioneer in the 
new approach to reader interest. 


scanned well, and readers had a way 
of turning to the roto section, on sub- 
sequent weeks, to see what the new 
“Breathless Moment” might be. 

Well! Was it possible there was 
something here that roto had long 
overlooked, a wider editorial scope, 
perhaps, that would admit material 
formerly considered inadmissible? 
Again some of us wondered. We were 
only striving to think through on a 
thing that had created a baffling ele- 
ment of doubt as to its ultimate per- 
fection. The examining and challeng- 
ing continued. What was it in a page 
of pictures that made for interest? 
Was it beauty?—a view of the Yellow- 
stone, or the Canadian Rockies, or 
Central Park under its first ice or snow 
storm? Or was it human interest?— 
a child and a dog? Or a prominent 


This page from the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune roto section, like the other one on this 
page, shows an example of a roto series. 


personality, or a battleship, or a street 
scene? 

The answer, if it was and is the an- 
swer, had a slow way of making itself 
known. Interest was a thing of all of 
these, undoubtedly, yet a greater in- 
terest than all was a thing of story, and 
the picture that contained a story reg- 
istered a higher voltage of reader in- 
terest than the picture without one. 


AAN ASSOCIATE of mine has defined 
a picture of Niagara Falls as a picture 
without a story. Story is obtained, 
however, if we add to the scene a bar- 
rel that contains a human being. At 
once the picture becomes alive, if you 
please, with keen dramatic interest. 
But the element of story, as we 
know, is a dimensional element, of 
length, breadth and thickness, that 
contains Aristotle’s formula of “Be- 
ginning, middle and end,” and almost 
never do we find one picture that ade- 
quately contains all of these factors. 
This meant that the individual picture 
treatment could not, of necessity, be 
wholly adequate. More pictures than 
just one were needed to tell a story in 
pictures, and they must observe Aris- 
totle’s formula and move progres- 
sively from the beginning, through the 
middle, to the end, when the story 
would have been adequately and sat- 
isfying told. 

Another reason for our reaching this 
conclusion was the belief that, in 
reader reaction, the mind functioned 
most happily when it was permitted to 
grow with a story, to follow, step by 
step, the unfoldment of story; and this, 
pictorially in roto, was what we felt it 
was of first importance to do; and in 
order to provide the other dimensions 
of the Niagara Falls-barrel picture, it 

[Concluded on page 15] 
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Sigma Delta Chi Turns to Texas 


Journalistic Fraternity to Hold 
Twenty-first Meeting in Dallas 





Carl P. Miller 


Miller, vice-president and general manager of 
the Pacific Coast edition of the Wall Street 
Journal, is arranging the program for the 21st 
convention of Sigma Delta Chi, being national 
president of the organization. 


Memsers of Sigma Delta Chi from 
all parts of the country will head soon 
for Dallas, Texas, where the frater- 
nity’s twenty-first national convention 
will be in session Nov. 13, 14 and 15, 
with the Southern Methodist under- 
graduate and Dallas alumni chapters 
as hosts. 

Notable among 
those who will join 
the more than 350 
delegates and visi- 
tors and speak to 
them will be Chase 
S. Osborn, former 
governor of Michi- 
gan, newspaper 
publisher, author, 
scientist, world 
traveler and Sigma 
Delta Chi’s first na- 
tional honorary 
president. Mr. Os- 
born will speak at 
the convention ban- 
quet, Saturday eve- 
ning, Nov. 14. 

William Glenn, of 
the Orlando (Fla.) 
Sentinel, one of 
the ten men who 
founded Sigma 
Delta Chi at De- 
Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., 
April 17, 1909, wiil 
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By JAMES C. KIPER 


Executive Secretary, Sigma Delta Chi 


attend the meeting and speak at the 
banquet. 

Roy L. French director of the School 
of Journalism at the University of 
Southern California, will be another 
of the prominent speakers at the con- 
vention. Mr. French, president of the 
fraternity in 1926-27, spent the past 
summer in Germany, having been sent 
there by the Oberlander trust. 


THE high point of the convention 
program will be the convention ban- 
quet. Numerous nationally known 
newspapermen will be present. Pres- 
ident Carl P. Miller, who has charge 
of the program, will at that time award 
the F. W. Beckman Chapter Effi- 
ciency and K. C. Hogate Professional 
Achievement trophies to delegates re- 
presenting the winning chapters. The 
fraternity’s cash prize for the most 
outstanding work in research in jour- 
nalism for the past year also will be 
awarded at the banquet. 


PRESIDENT MILLER has an 
nounced a number of innovations for 
the 1936 program. Hearings of sev 
eral committees will be conducted as 
round table discussions as a means of 
bringing out greater discussion of the 
matters of primary interest to under 
graduate and alumni chapters. Round 
table hearings are planned for the 
committees on Chapter Activity, Pub 
lications, Alumni Support, Press Leg 
islation, and others. The Executive 
Council will hold such a hearing on 
many phases of the fraternity’s ac 
tivities. 

On Friday afternoon of the conven 
tion, round tables pertaining especially 
to undergraduate chapters and of in 
terest to college journalists will be 
held. At the same time, the special 
committee on Alumni Expansion will 
meet with representatives of alumni 
chapters. President Miller has solic 
ited and received a number of pro 


{Concluded on page 16} 





Texas Centennial Awaits Convention Visitors 


Several of the outstanding buildings and scenes making up the great Texas Centennial 


Exposition in Dallas are shown in the photographic montage above. 
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Howard Blakeslee 


Ranking among the highest of the men and 
women engaged in interpreting the develop- 
ments of science for newspaper readers is 
Howard Blakeslee, science editor of the As- 
sociated Press and president of the National 
Association of Science Writers. 


Asour six months ago, a Harvard 
University biologist announced that he 
had fertilized a rabbit egg without any 
assistance from the male of the species. 

So what? Nothing, except that the 
report, the result of a study in pure 
science, having no immediate appli- 
cation and certainly no commercial 
use—the ordinary criterion by which 
science is judged in this country— 
made the front pages of a number of 
American newspapers. 

Just a few years ago most of those 
same papers would not have even con- 
sidered such a story, let alone assign- 
ing a special reporter to cover it. Only 
yesterday, you will remember, it took 
a story of the murder of a Broadway 
chorus girl by her racketeering boy 
friend to get by the man in the slot. 

But now science, formerly consid- 
ered dull, incomprehensible, futile, 
and more or less meaningless, has be- 
come news. And when nuclear phy- 
sics, paleontology, chemistry, biology, 
pathology, and a host of other ’ologies 
are being printed, and what is more, 
being read avidly, a revolution has oc- 
curred in the newspaper business. 


Ir HAS been a slow awakening, with 
many yawns by both scientists and 
newspapermen, but the two are get- 
ting closer together and finding the 
process mutually profitable. » In large 
part that is due to a handful of writers 
who devote all their time to interpret- 
ing science for the public through the 
daily newspapers. Most of them are 





Covering the Science 


By STEPHEN J. McDONOUGH 


Associated Press Science Writer 


first of all trained newspaper men 
and women, and, secondly, individuals 
with an absorbing interest in and a 
love of science. 

Ranking among the highest of these 
is Howard W. Blakeslee, science editor 
of the Associated Press and president 
of the National Association of Science 
Writers. Professing to know nothing 
about science—although he is a mem- 
ber of the learned American Institute 
of New York City; has received an 
honorary degree from his alma mater, 
the University of Michigan, for his in- 
terpretations of science; has addressed 
dozens of science meetings, and swaps 
stories with everyone from astrono- 
mers to zoologists—he typifies the men 
who are at home in both fields. 

Science writing, he contends, differs 
not even by the space between atoms 
from any other kind of reporting. It 
may take longer to get the facts and 
much longer to assimilate them; it re- 
quires extensive and intensive reading 
and study; and, contrary to most news- 
paper work, it generates a great humil- 
ity in the reporter as he contemplates 
the field assigned to him. However, 
the same principles of accuracy, fair- 
ness, pithiness, coherence, and respect 
of confidence apply to science writing 
exactly as they apply to writing poli- 





tics, strikes, economics, revolutions or 
sports. 


Make it accurate, dignified, and 
dramatic,” Howard told me when I 
started writing science for the Associ- 
ated Press. “I can’t tell you how to 
write a science story but above every- 
thing else it must be accurate. If it is 
dignified it will be acceptable by the 
men of science and if it is dramatic it 
will be read by newspaper readers.” 
He puts that formula into practice 
daily and frequently he submits a 
story to the supreme test—checking 
before publication by the scientist who 
furnished the information—with only 
one stipulation: “You are a scientist. 
I’m a reporter. This is the story as 
newspapers like to have it and as the 
public likes to read it. Li you don’t see 
it that way we'll just forget about it.” 
There are a few scientists left who 
not only don’t “see it that way” but re- 
fuse to even talk to a newspaper re- 
porter. One chief of a large govern- 
ment bureau in Washington recently 
told me contemptuously that he didn’t 
“think it is part of my job to discuss 
our work with any representative of 
any such medium as the daily press”— 
in other words, the salary-paying and 
budget-providing public be damned. 


ye 


—Associated Press Photo 





Austin H. Clark, curator of the Smithsonian Institution and director of the press service of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, left, is interviewed by Stephen J. 
McDonough, AP science writer, who prepared the accompanying article for THE QUILL. 
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To be truthful, there is some justifi- 
cation for that view, because for many 
years many newspapers mocked the 
scientists. Happily, however, that pe- 
riod has passed, taking most of the in- 
tellectual snobs with it. Scientists are 
now appreciating that a sincere regard 
for their work is growing daily and 
that that continuance of it depends pri- 
marily upon recognition of its value as 
the public learns that science is not an 
enemy but the greatest benefactor of 
mankind. 

A steel roller in Pittsburgh or a har- 
vest hand in Kansas many care little 
that a California scientist has trans- 
muted platinum into gold by bombard- 
ing it with particles of atoms but if it 
is pointed out to him that this method 
may be useful in the treatment of can- 
cer and other diseases he becomes 
vitally interested. A housewife in Des 
Moines or a fruit picker in Florida 
doesn’t give a hang about the photo- 
electric work functions of metals but 
when they are interpreted as vitally 
significant in the transmission of the 
Wirephoto pictures she or he sees in 
today’s newspaper they become ab- 
sorbing subjects. 


However, aside from its value in 
translating science for the public, 
“newspaper science writing has be- 
come one of the principal mediums by 
which scientists in one field keep in 
touch with work done in other fields,” 
Howard declared. “With the extreme 
specialization required of scientists to- 
day it is almost impossible for them to 
keep up with the new developments in 
their own specialized branch of phys- 
ics, medicine, chemistry, or biology, 
let alone the host of other fields of 
science. 

“The newspaper is again, therefore, 
the lens which focuses and defines the 
related parts of a vast spectrum and 
makes any part of it understandable 
in relation to the whole to anyone ca- 
pable of understanding ordinary Eng- 
lish—for one of the chief functions of 
a science writer is to make compre- 
hensible the incomprehensible,” he de- 
clared. 

The failure of scientists to guide the 
public in adjusting themselves to the 
problems of plenty which the scien- 
tists have created, Howard added, “is 
mostly due to a mechanical maladjust- 
ment, to the fact that the scientists do 
not speak the language of the news- 
papers, that is, of the national forum. 
That language requires emotional ap- 
peal. We are interested mostly only 
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in those things which stir our emo- 
tions. We are likely to act only when 
our emotions are aroused, and the sup- 
plying of that emotional appeal to 
scientific discoveries is now largely the 
job of the science writers.” 


ANOTHER function of the science 
writer not generally appreciated, he 
said, is the advancement of science it- 
self through newspaper reporting. Oc- 
casionally a newspaper story will pro- 
voke unexpected results. Such, for 
example, were the stories carried re- 
cently on the discovery in Virginia of 
arrow and spear points made by Fol- 
som man, the oldest known inhabitant 
of North America. Detailed descrip- 
tions of the characteristic points made 
by Folsom man resulted in hundreds 
of letters and many contributions to 
the Smithsonian Institution collection 
which vastly extended the known 
range of the ancient Indians. 

In another instance, a research phy- 
sician read an Associated Press dis- 
patch written by Blakeslee which de- 
scribed the work of another scientist 
revealing that the hormone secreted 
by the pituitary gland is actually twins 
and that one part affected hydration, 
or the water balance of the body. He 
began using the hormone governing 
hydration as a water control with 
remarkable results for his epileptic 
patients. 

More recently, the science writers 
have been credited with having “put 
over” with hundreds of physicians a 
new drug named allantoin, which is 
one of the secretions of surgical mag- 
gots widely used in treating bone dis- 
eases and open wounds. Discovered 
by a Department of Agriculture scien- 
tist, it was thoroughly tested and found 
to work marvels in healing a wide va 
riety of diseases and injuries, where- 
upon the news stories which resulted 
brought in thousands of inquires and 
resulted in an equally large number of 
treatments. The discoverer declared 
that the drug was used in a few cases 
more than 40 years ago in England but 
was forgotten and he credited its pres- 
ent status as an aid in the healing art 
to the newspaper science stories. 


AUSTIN H. CLARK, curator of the 
Smithsonian Institution and competent 
press liason man for the all-encompass- 
ing American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, declared re- 
cently that “Science is most fortunate 
in having secured the active and disin- 
terested cooperation of the press in 
bringing its message to the people in 
terms of common understanding. 

“The fact that terms of common 
understanding are not always the same 
as terms of academic exposition, and 





Science Scribe’s Saga 


Srepuen J. McDONOUGH, As- 
sociated Press science writer who 
discusses science stories in THE 
QUILL this month, got his first 
newspaper experience in 1922 
when he went to work on the 
home-town weekly in Valley 
Junction, Iowa, as a _ reporter, 
press feeder, job printing solicitor, 
make-up man and type washer. 
He also helped fold the papers 
and address them. 

At Iowa State College he 
worked for three years as cam- 
pus reporter for the Ames Daily 
Tribune, edited the college humor 
magazine for a year and later the 
Iowa State Student for a year. 
He also served the AP as a string 
reporter. 

Following graduation, in 1930, 
he worked for a year as an adver- 
tising copy writer for the Purina 
Mills, St. Louis, then joined the 
AP bureau in Des Moines. He 
was transferred to New York, 
feature staff, in October, 1933, 
and to the Washington bureau in 
December, 1933, where he cov- 
ered the Department of Agricul- 
ture from then until May, 1935. 
when he was assigned to writing 
science stories. 











professional interest in any given 
scientific item is often widely at vari 
ance with the popular interest in the 
same item, should not be permitted to 
dull our appreciation of what our 
press is doing,” he added. “For our 
daily press is mainly responsible for 
the public’s present growing interest 
in and sympathetic attitude toward 
science.” 

Mr. Clark warned his fellow scien 
tists that “The public demands infor 
mation about what we scientific men 
are doing. If it does not get it, we may 
not continue to do it very much longer. 
The newspapers, to their great credit, 
are doing everything possible to see 
that science is presented accurately 
and adequately in their pages.” 

Some science writers maintain that 
science should be written as the work 
ings of magic and the scientists treated 
as magicians. It cannot be truthfully 
written so. Science is the discovery 
of natural structures and laws and 
science writing is the interpretation of 
such discoveries in language which 
makes it possible for anyone to under 
stand them and coordinate them into 
a pattern adaptable to our daily lives. 











Good Housekeeping’s Story 


Popular Magazine is Noted as 


Authority on Life of the Home 
By DANIEL HENDERSON 


Daniel Henderson 


Mr. Henderson, author of the accompanying 

article, is promotion director of the Hearst 

magazines. Formerly an editor of McClure’s 

magazine, he is the author of a book of verse 
and a biography. 


You can trace the success of Good 
Housekeeping as easily as you can 
trace an oak tree from its tip to its 
roots. 

Home life is the foundation of 
America. Good Housekeeping maga- 
zine is distinguished as the authority 
on home life. It was the first publica- 
tion to devote itself to the interests of 
women in relation to the household, it 
is the only magazine that has consist- 
ently poured great resources of talent 
and money into making itself, in all 
departments of woman’s life, her 
authority. 





When Good Housekeeping origi- 
nated, the home was an uncultivated 
field. It was the period of the house 
of seven or more gables; of the horse- 
hair sofa. Women worked over coal 
and wood stoves, and had little time or 
thought for anything outside their 
homes. They twisted their hair up in 
rags to make curls; they wore yards 
and yards of material in their clothes. 

There were Godey’s Lady Book and 
Delineator, but their names = indicate 
that they were devoted to fashions. 
The home was still in the dark ages. 

In those days women died young of 
too many burdens. It was the day of 
strenuous housekeeping and the time 
was ripe for Good Housekeeping. 

Today women’s work is made easier 
by electric and mechanical appliances. 
They have trim figures and healthy 
complexions, and time enough to see 
the world, or to investigate it, anyhow. 

An astonishing number of them— 
more than two million—give Good 
Housekeeping a big share of the credit 
for making their personal lives more 
enjoyable and their homes convenient 
and attractive. Let us see why Good 
Housekeeping is so well loved. 


Ar THE top of the first editorial page 
of the first Good Housekeeping pub- 
lished May 2, 1885, these words ap- 
peared: “A Family Journal, Con- 
ducted in the Interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household.” 


The words are quaint, the sentiment 
old-fashioned in its solemnity. The 
same promise was printed on each is- 
sue for twenty-six years and has never 
vanished from its spirit, whether the 
subject is fiction, features, poems, or 
service departments. Good House- 
keeping still clings to the ideal ex- 
pressed in its first issue, and has been 
fortunate to find the editor and con- 
tributors that enable it to maintain 
this policy while keeping attuned to 
the changes in this kaleidoscopic world. 

The “higher life of the household” 
is not a stationary peak, to which you 
can climb, and on which you can set- 
tle. It is a road winding endlessly, re- 
vealing as each height is attained a 
farther height beyond. Good House- 
keeping committed itself from the start 
to be the interpreter of progress for 
the American woman, a very active 
job indeed at the rate we have been 
progressing for the past fifty-one years. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING was first 
published in Holyoke, Mass. It moved 
to Springfield, Mass., and there 
changed hands three times. In 1911 it 
was purchased from the Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company by William Randolph 
Hearst. 

In 1913 Mr. Hearst took William F. 
Bigelow from the managing editor’s 
job on Cosmopolitan magazine, also a 
Hearst magazine, and made him editor 
of Good Housekeeping. 





This photograph shows William Frederick Bigelow, left, editor of Good Housekeeping magazine; Warren Agry, center, business manager, and 
Helen Koues, right, director of the Good Housekeeping Studio, examining a group of homebuilding exhibits sent to the studio. 
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As a child, he lived on a farm, and 
helping his father there, became early 
used to hard work. At twenty he went 
to Ohio Wesleyan University, and in 
six years made up the four years of 
high school that he had missed and did 
the four years of college work. 

He was an earnest, hard-working 
ambitious farmer boy. Those quali- 
ties, brought out in him by his father 
long ago, are clearly marked in Good 
Housekeeping magazine today. We 
once heard him talk informally about 
himself to his staff. He said: 

“For fifteen years I was a member 
of the Board of Education of Roselle 
Park, New Jersey. I have been and 
still am chairman of several important 
committees in the church. Living in 
a small town and filling offices that 
bring me in touch with every sort of 
family problem had brought me closer 
to the lives of the normal families of 
America for whom we edit Good 
Housekeeping. I should miss that 
friendly association if I lived in the 
city.” Then he adds: “My job is to 
please two million women. They ap- 
preciate laughter, common sense, and 
high ideals. I think I am justified in 
saying that because of the success of 
Good Housekeeping, which has this 
wholesome flavor.” 


Mr. BIGELOW has selected an edi- 
torial staff that shares his ideals, but 
has been wise enough to employ di- 
verse types of minds so that the entire 
range of women’s interests is always in 
view. He himself reads all the fiction 
and articles that go into Good House- 
keeping. He takes the manuscripts 
home, because he is too busy to read 
during the day. He sits in the simple 
paneled office, where writers, mem- 
bers of his staff, and business associ 
ates find him always available. Many 
executives boast that their co-workers 
can see them at any time—here is one 
of whom it is actually true. He is not 
only ready to be consulted on any 
point connected with the magazine— 
he wants to be consulted, and he is. 

In fiction, he looks for stories that 
reflect the fundamental interests of in- 
telligent women—romantic excitement 
in far places, and quieter adventures of 
home and community life—stories of 
courage and cheerfulness, constructive 
stories, well-plotted and smoothly 
written. He studies each story, and 
makes many suggestions for improve- 
ment. One of the young authors that 
writes for his magazine, Ursula Par- 
rott, said of him: “I like to work for 
Mr. Bigelow. He makes you do a 
thorough job—no halfway measures 
will suit him.” 

This is because he feels that fiction is 
extremely important to the magazine’s 
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William F. Bigelow, editor of Good Housekeeping. 


readers. He speaks of it as follows: 

“In the good old days when Good 
Housekeeping was primarily a home 
magazine, using only a little fiction, 
and that just ordinary, the best it could 
do in the way of circulation was some- 
thing around five or six hundred thou- 
sand. When we changed the size of 
the magazine with the September, 
1916, issue, we decided to make the 
change a distinguished as well as a dis- 
tinctive one, and started in that issue a 
serial by William J. Locke, who was 
then perhaps the most popular English 
novelist. The circulation response was 
immediate, and by a consistent use of 
big writers during the next ten years 
or so the circulation ran up to over a 
million and three-quarters. Some of 
the writers used in that time were 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Kathleen 
Norris, Gene Stratton Porter, Con- 
ingsby Dawson, Robert Hichens, John 
Galsworthy, Elen Glasgow, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, George Weston, 
Irvin Cobb, James Oliver Curwood, 
Faith Baldwin, Fanny Heaslip Lea. 

“T haven’t the slightest hesitation in 
saying that it is next to impossible for 
any magazine to achieve a circulation 
of more than half a million without 
basing it upon good fiction, and that 
has been the policy which I have con- 
sistently followed during the last fif 
teen years.” 

Mr. Bigelow wrote this in 1933. 
Since then the circulation has risen 


another quarter of a million. This 
year appeared Mary Roberts Rine 
hart’s serial “The Doctor,’ which re 
sulted in a large and sustained gain in 
circulation. 

Mr. Bigelow was the first editor to 
recognize that women as well as men 
like to read well-told stories of ad 
venture. He developed Edison Mar 
shall, world traveler and adventure 
author, as a serial writer and publishes 
at least one no\ 21 a year by him. 

The emphasis on “big writers” does 
not mean that the work of new writers 
is not encouraged. It means that the 
standards set by the “big writers” are 
those that the new writers must meet, 
if they wish to contribute to Good 
Housekeeping. In each issue of Good 
Housekeeping you will find short- 
story writers whose names are new to 
fame. The editor likes to develop his 
own writers, and those he develops he 
usually retains. 


ARTICLES are selected to give to 
readers sound and authoritative infor 
mation on all subjects the modern 
woman should be informed about. 
Most of them have a definite purpose 
behind them to benefit women and 
children. For instance, Good House 
keeping was the first to advocate laws 
for the relief of child labor. In a recent 
series by Elizabeth Frazer it has de 
fended honest manufacturers against 
|Concluded on page 16 
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Presenting Popeye—an 


Famed Comic Character Was Acciden 


Says Segar, Creator of Thimble Theate 











—Courtesy E. C. Segar & 
King Features Syndicate 


Gorsh, the boss made me get all dressed up 
for this pitcher! 


I YAM what I yam and that’s all I 
yam!” 

So says two-fisted Popeye, who, like 
his creator, E. C. Segar, says very little 
but prefers to talk with his “fisks.” He 
has done more to promote the sale of 
spinach than perhaps any living per- 
son. What’s more, he’s a favorite with 
the ladies despite his one good eye, 
potato-like nose and armor-steel chin. 
What good is a handsome man if he 
can’t protect women from gangsters 
and lions and stuff? 

The man responsible for this fighting 
automaton—Elzie Crisler Segar (the 
secret of the “E. C.” is out now)—is a 
quiet, medium-height man with blond 
hair. He is 41 years old. 

Trying to interview him is as diffi- 
cult as trying to pry information out of 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes. 
The famous comic artist is elusive, 
aloof and reticent about himself and 
his work and prefers to answer ques- 
tions in writing, rather than orally. 
Segar and his family live in Santa 
Monica, Calif., in a home which is 
appropriately enough named “Segar 
Box.” This interview occurred during 
his recent visit to New York City. 


SrEGcAR was born in Chester, IIL, 
where as a youth he ground the pro- 
jection machine in a motion picture 
theater for five years. Shortly after- 
ward, the urge for “art” within him be- 
gan to manifest itself and he became a 
housepainter. Through hard work and 
by easy stages he advanced to sign- 


By MARTIN SHERIDAN 


painting and later to paper hanging. 
He played the drums in several dance 
orchestras and was a photographer in 
his spare time. Later still he dressed 
windows for some of the leading shops 
in Chester. 

At that time, Segar heard of the 
fabulous salaries which were paid car- 
toonists, so he drew a cartoon and sent 
it to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch with 
this note, “Please publish this on acct. 
of my uncle works in the press room.” 
The drawing was returned with the 
usual rejection slip, whereupon he 
drew six more cartoons and sent them 
to Life which promptly fired them 
back. He decided that he needed a 
little more training so he sent $20 to 
W. L. Evans in Cleveland for a corre- 
spondence course in cartooning. 

“I figure that I received more than 
my money’s worth,” Mr. Segar ex- 
plained with a smile, “because I would 
send in half a dozen extra drawings 
for criticism with every lesson. I 
stopped off and saw Mr. Evans on 
my way East.” 

He finished the correspondence 
course in 18 months, receiving his 
sheepskin, a handsomely engraved 
diploma certifying that one E. C. Segar 
was really a cartoonist. He promptly 


went to Chicago, where R. F. Outcault, 
then at his height as creator of Buster 
Brown and Tige, got him a job on the 
Chicago Herald. Segar’ assignment 
was to draw “Charlie Chaplin’s Comic 
Capers” daily and Sunday. He did this 
for two years until the Herald sus- 
pended publication. Out of a job, low 
on funds, and recently married, Segar 
had to really hustle and he luckily 
landed a berth with the Chicago Eve- 
ning American in 1917. He drew 
“Looping the Loop” a purely local 
strip, and acted as assistant dramatic 
critic on the side. 


He WENT to New York two years 
later and was signed in three weeks 
by King Features Syndicate to draw 
“Thimble Theater.” 

“Popeye was not in the cast in those 
days,” Mr. Segar hastened to explain. 
“He wasn’t introduced until several 
years later, and then entirely by acci- 
dent. The strip began with Olive 
Oyl and Ham Gravy. I was eating a 
banana at the time and Ham was sub- 
consciously marked with a nose not 
unlike the fruit. When ideas were 
scarce I could usually get a gag on his 
proboscis such as ‘Is that your nose or 
are you eating a cucumber?’ 


Where Does a Cartoonist Get His Ideas? 





Segar seeks an idea— 


It just won't come. 
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“Castor Oyl happened along about 
two months later,’ Segar continued. 
“He was Olive’s foolish brother, not 
exactly half-witted but exceedingly 
dumb. Just this dumb—when Olive’s 
pet duck fell into a deep hole and no 
one could extricate it, Castor came by 
with a water hose and floated the duck 
to the top. Castor was clever in his 
own inimitable way. He even invented 
coal that would last forever and he fire- 
proofed safety dynamite so it wouldn’t 
explode.” 

Cole Oyl, father of Castor and Olive 
came next. Ma followed and for sev- 
eral years she had no name until Segar 
thought of Nana Oyl. For a few years 
Thimble Theater played vaudeville, 
trick and surprise ideas with short con- 
tinuities and then Blizzard blew in. 
He was the sportiest game cock ever 
encountered. Blizzard lasted for a 
year and a half and was then fricasseed 
to the disappointment of many readers. 


Secar’s strip is unusual in the fact 
that he introduces so many new char- 
acters and as soon as their usefullness 
is outlived, he scraps them. 

Bernice, the whiffle hen, was the 
next character introduced. She had 
been hatched from an egg found in 
Africa by Castor Oyl’s uncle. The 
bird had good luck qualities known 
only to a steamboat gambler named 
Fadewell. 

Castor finally learned the secret 
when he found that rubbing the three 
hairs on the whiffle hen’s head brought 
him good luck. He organized an ex- 
pedition to Dice Island where Fade- 
well was operating a gambling resort. 


1] 





(vee POPEYE, WHAT WOULD YOU SUGGEST TO BRING BACK PROSPERITY?) 










PEOPLE'S GOT TO SPEND LOTSA MONEY. EVER CENT HAS Gor | 
TO GET SPENT. BUY EVER'THIN’ YA SEES_ THA'S WHAT'LL 
MAKE PERNAMENT PROSPERITY. AN SUMPIN' ELSE TOO 
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DO YOU EVER THINK 


z WHAT 00 YOU THINK ABOUT PROHIBITION? 


DEEPLY ? HAVF YOU EVER GIVEN ANY THOUGHT 
TO THE MYSTERY OF LIFE ? f= 


A RAINY Day 
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LIFE AINT NO MYSKERY. WE JUS GET'S BORND 
=a AN THA'S ALL THEY 15 TO IT 
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AN IF THEY STEPS ON YA, 
SOCK 'EM! 
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Courtesy E. C. Segar & King Features Syndicate 


Looking in on an interview with the famed sailorman. 


Castor bought a swell ship with not a 
hole in its except in the bottom where 
it wouldn’t show. He was short one 
deck hand in the crew so he went onto 
the dock and asked a stranger, “Hey, 
are you a sailor?” 

“Ja think I was a cowboy?” came the 
reply, and those were Popeye’s first 
words. He attracted so much com- 


These Photos Give the Answer! 





Aha! 
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Inspiration! 





And so to work. 


ment and such a tremendous fan mail 
within a few weeks that the title of the 
strip was changed to “Thimble Theater 
—Starring Popeye.” 


LIkE all really great cartoonists 
Segar takes his star character seri 
ously. That is, he has come to believe 
in Popeye as a real person, absurd, pre 
posterous and rather owlish with his 
one eye, but always fired with the au 
thentic spark of life. 

“Popeye is much more than a goofy 
comic character,” Segar confided. “He 
represents all of my emotions—and he 
is an outlet for them. Id like to cut 
loose and knock the heck out of a lot 
of people, but my good judgment and 
size hold me back. Instead I use 
imagination and let the 
dirty work. 

“Popeye's past life has been a sad 
one and I claim that pathos is the best 
background for humor. Tragedy and 
comedy are so closely related that it 
is only a step from one to the other. 
The deeper the plot, the more chance 
there is for humor. To me, Popeye is 
really a serious fellow and when a se 
rious person does something funny 
it’s really funny. When a funny per 
son tries to be funny the result is 
sickening. If you give the readers the 


my 
sailor do the 
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impression that you’re trying to make 
them laugh, you're lost!” 

When Segar said the foregoing, he 
probably stated a philosophy (philof- 
osy to you—Popeye) of life which is 
pretty near to the touchstone of comic 
strip success. 

Segar explains that he took only one 
of his characters from real life. That 
was J. Wellington Wimpy, the good- 
for-nothing four-flusher and shameless 
coward who believes in “Let’s you and 
him fight!” Wimpy was taken from a 
boxing referee in Southern California 
who called unpopular decisions and 
was always booed by the crowd. 
Wimpy ranks the second most popu- 
lar character in the strip. 

Alice the Goon Girl was tremen- 
dously popular a year ago although 
she was so ugly that mothers wrote 
that their children were having night- 
mares because of her. 


Jusr how do you go about working?” 
I asked Mr. Segar. 

“Well, sir,’ he replied, “I usually 
write out the balloons for three or four 
weeks’ work then get busy drawing 
them up. For the past four or five 
years I have been utilizing continuities 
which run for several months then 
dovetail into a new one. I sometimes 
know what the ending will be—other 
times the continuity develops as I go 
along. In order to get sufficiently 
ahead in my work to come East I had 
to work at top speed for six weeks, 
sitting down at the drawing board at 
two in the afternoon and finishing 
sometime the next morning.” 

Daily strips must be in the office at 
least three weeks before publication 
date while Sunday pages must be 
down two months in advance. It’s a 
real job for any comic artist to keep on 
schedule. 

The present continuity (the result 
of a fertile imagination) features Eu- 
gene the Jeep—a strange little animal 
whose nose is very red. It has a fourth 
dimensional brain and is able to pro- 
ject itself into the future. Its tail tells 
the story of its terrific and magical 
power. The Jeep is said to come from 
darkest Africa and thrives only on 
orchids. It told Popeye that his poppa 
was alive and gave as the only hint 
to his location “Sout’.” So Popeye 
has organized a tremendous expedi- 
tion and is now searching somewhere 
“Sout’” for his long-missing poppa. 

Aside from Popeye, Segar spends 
much of his time in his large billiard 
room, containing two tables. He says 
if Popeye ever goes back on him, he’ll 
turn his home into a pool parlor. His 
chief recreations are swimming, sail- 
ing and fishing in the Pacific Ocean. 





Martin Sheridan 


Born just as the World War began, Mar- 
tin Sheridan—who relates the story of 
E. C. Segar and the world-famed Popeye 
in THE QUILL this month—has managed 
to crowd a wide variety of experiences 
into his 22 years. He vagabonded 
through a good part of the world, inter- 
viewing famous men and women, then 
attended the College of William and 
Mary. Subsequently, he transferred to 
Rhode Island State College where he ran 
cross-country and the mile and sang with 
a number of dance bands. From Rhode 
Island, he went to the World's Fair as a 
‘riksha guide, did publicity and sang in 
“Old Mexico.” He then returned to New 
York to do publicity. Has written articles 
and fiction for more than a dozen maga- 
zines and magazine sections. His ambi- 
tion, he says, is to be able to 
really write fiction. 


He has his own boat and a large collec- 
tion of lines, hooks and rods. 


He CLAIMS to have the champion 
alkali bed in the West. Every outdoor 
snapshot he takes looks like a snow 
scene. When the real estate agent was 
selling him the land he said, “Heck, 
Mr. Segar, that ain’t alkali—that’s gyp- 
sum. You can sell that stuff.” 

“Maybe you can gypsum of the peo- 
ple,” Segar answered, “but you can’t 
gyp me!” (He later bought that same 
land.) 

Agriculturally, he is a radish ex- 
pert. He claims that he can get more 
radish seed into a given area and ex- 
tract fewer radishes therefrom than 
any living man in those parts. 

Crystal City, the center of the spin- 
ach growing district in Texas, recently 
dedicated a large monument to Pop- 
eye as a tribute to his help in popu- 
larizing that vegetable with children 
and grownups. 

The two Segar children, Tom, 9, and 
Marie, 13, both draw. After showing 


their work to their daddy, he invari- 
ably criticizes it. 

“Aw, you're just jealous, that’s all!” 
young Tom retorts. 

Today Popeye is syndicated to over 
600 papers in this and 25 foreign coun- 
tries. His adventures can be heard via 
the airwaves and his antics can be 
watched on the screen. There are also 
over one hundred commercial articles 
which Popeye eats, wears and en- 
dorses to help swell his creator’s check. 

It’s a big job—well done, says we. 


Sigma Delta Chi 
Alumni Program 
Gaining Impetus 


The nation-wide alumni organization 
program of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, is moving forward 
under its own force—the interest of 
alumni members throughout the country. 

Begun at the Urbana-Champaign na- 
tional convention last fall, the program 
has met with success in practically every 
city where interested alumni, with the 
assistance of national officers, have at- 
tempted organization. 

Since the first of the year new alumni 
chapters have been organized or are in 
the process of organization in the follow- 
ing cities and territories: 

Austin, Texas, Fort Wayne, Ind., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Lincoln, Neb., Miami, Fla., 
Milwaukee, Wisc., New Orleans, La., 
Northern Indiana, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Omaha, Neb., Pittsburgh, Pa., Sacra- 
mento, Calif., San Francisco, Calif., 
Seattle, Wash., Topeka, Kans., Tulsa, 
Okla., Upstate New York, Washington, 
D. C. and Williamette Valley, Ore. 

Interest has been shown in the organi- 
zation of alumni chapters in the following 
cities, and it is expected that many of 
these chapters will be completed before 
the close of the year: 

Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., Champaign- 
Urbana, IIl., Columbus, O., Denver, Colo., 
Houston, Texas, Louisville, Ky., Missoula, 
Mont., Newark, N. J., San Antonio, Texas, 
San Diego, Calif., Toledo, O. and Wichita, 
Kans. 

With the organization of new chapters, 
old chapters which have been in existence 
for several years are taking steps to 
strengthen their groups by a revival of 
professional meetings and activities. With 
the prospect of a closer tie-up with other 
chapters by districts and nationally, the 
groups have revived interest. 

Alumni chapters active prior to this 
year include: 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Fargo, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Mo., Los Angeles, Madison, Wisc., Minne- 
apolis, New York City, N. Y., Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore., Pullman, Wash., Spokane, 
Wash. and St. Louis. 








Georce W. Harris (Indiana ’32) became 
associated with the National Safety Coun- 
cil in Chicago, Sept. 14, doing promotional 
work on new traffic safety laws. Harris 
formerly was in the Chicago Bureau of 
Transradio Press Service. 
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Here’s an Article Straight From the Heart of a Young Publisher 
Who's Trying to Stick to Principles and Still Keep Publishing 





I Sold Out Once! 


Onz year ago, in a middle-sized mid- 
western college while my ears were 
humming to the pompous conferring 
of a B.J. degree, my mind was buzzing 
with roseate dreams of a skyrocketing 
career in journalism. I was one of 
253 young sheep banished from the 
academic corral to search for a grazing 
plain whose resources would last to 
the end of my natural life. 

Our journalism professor admon- 
ished us of the struggles and hardships 
we would have to overcome in the 
fight for top positions, ending by quot- 
ing the sterotyped, “Your life will be 
anything but a path strewn with 
roses.” 

Which was like an echo falling upon 
an infinite sea of rock and sand for we 
felt that not only would this class of 
35 revolutionize journalism but prove 
that “freedom of the press” was an 
actuality such as the three meals a day 
of the capitalist. 


So with a pencil behind my ear and 
a notebook in my hand I lurched into 
the world of journalism. That it was 
already contaminated with greed, 
politics and capitalism I had learned 
in four years from our professor who 
gave us a fighting song to wage war 
with these parasites. It ran something 
like this, “The newspaper always gives 
an unbiased, unprejudiced version of 
the news.” My body glowed under the 
heat of every syllable as the old pro- 
fessor repeated the words. 

Then followed endless weeks of job 
hunting. I tried the daily papers in 
my town, in my state and the states 
surrounding us. If there were any 
jobs open at the time they were out of 
my reach for I sent letters to news- 
papers all over the country. But the 
entire procedure was a waste of post- 
age money for some did not answer 
and the others courteously sent re- 
grets, stating they were at present 
full up. 

After three months of increasing the 
Post Office Department coffers I took 
stock of my home town situation to dis- 
cover that a field of journalism lay 
directly in my own back yard. 

The field was ripe for a language 
weekly, there being but one foreign 
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element in our city which numbered 
over 5000 people. Since I was one of 
them, I figured they would support and 
indorse my venture. So I hocked my 
soul and body for one hundred dollars 
and launched into journalism as a 
publisher. 

A young man, comparatively fresh 
from college, with ideas such as mine 
is bound to raise skeptical thoughts in 
older minds. And the traditional lack 
of a language newspaper in our com- 
munity installed in the complacent, 
narrow minds of the inhabitants a 
double negative as to the success of 
such a venture. 


THE support I figured on proved a 
fluke and at times my sanity was ques- 
tioned. Besides starting on the pro- 
verbial shoestring I had to fight ma- 
licious jeers and gossip. Yet, I knew 
they wanted a newspaper they could 
call their own, but refrained from 
helping because those who would aid 





Mavse we shouldn't have 
printed this article—but the temp- 
tation was too great. Here are 
the circumstances—you be the 
judge: 

Several weeks ago one of our 
associates handed it to us. 
“Here,” he said, “is a piece I be- 
lieve would make a good Quill 
article. The boy who wrote it 
asked me to scrap it after reading 
but I think it’s too good to scrap.” 

We read the article. It WAS 
too good to scrap and here it is for 
your consideration. We don't 
know the name of the writer or the 
town where he is located. He 
must remain anonymous. We 
felt—_as we believe you will feel 
—sympathetic toward him and 
his problems. And we've a 
hunch, from his parting shots, that 
he will make the grade, keep on 
publishing and keep his princi- 
ples and ideals together even if 
they do have to be patched now 
and then with compromise. 





me also would be ridiculed if my idea 
did not materialize. There were a 
certain few in sympathy with my ven- 
ture and offered mental and spiritual 
support. Shortly I found that their 
fingers also were crossed. 

But I opened an office, bought a type 
writer, and began on the first issue. 

I contracted to have the paper 
printed in a large neighboring city be- 
cause there was no language printing 
shop in our town. This required 
many trips before a satisfactory agree- 
ment could be arranged. Since I had 
spent most of my capital I was forced 
to resort to digital transportation back 
and forth. On these I exposed myself 
to starvation, swollen feet and measles. 

The first issue appeared on the 
streets one Friday morning and the 
people read it with surprise, keeping 
their tongues in their cheeks. Com- 
ments and opinions were given, but 
not within my earshot. Some of the 
people regarded the first issue as an 
insult to their power of intelligent 
reasoning and loudly proclaimed that 
anyone could publish a paper in six 
weeks (time required to publish first 
issue). Others professed doubt as to 
the paper coming out next week. 

Fortunately or unfortunately for me, 
it appeared on the streets the next 
week and has continued to do so for 
the past ten months. 


My college education was but a drop 
in the bucket compared with the 
actual knowledge I assimilated during 
the first three months as a publisher. 

I learned that I could work 14 hours 
a day, risk indigestion, chronic dis 
temper and sleepless nights but rise 
with the sun and come back for more. 
I learned all about picas, pikers and 
perspiration. 

I learned that my college professor’s 
axiomatic, “unbiased and unprejudiced 
version of the news,” was an academic 
bind for college theorists. I found 
that “freedom of the press” was a 
journalistic myth like Paul Bunyan, 
the woodchopper. 

In this political year I took, for busi- 
ness reasons, the undignified position 
of the mugwump in matters pertaining 
to politics. For a few months I fol- 
lowed that policy with success, but 
when the political heat began to blow 
our political boss admonished me dip- 
lomatically to stay out of politics but 
to go Republican—his party. 

I explained the paper’s attitude 
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towards politics and refused his offer. 
But the groveling tail of the political 
snake began to rattle and I discovered 
that my ads were coming in few and 
far between. For a while I was at 
loss of a remedy but cold fact con- 
quered principle and I unfurled the 
white flag of defeat and became a 
Republican not knowing what the 
word signified. Victory number one 
for the uneducated, unacademic world. 

The advertising became normal 
again, in fact it showed a slight in- 
crease, yet I revolted against the re- 
curring idea that I had sold out. Dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor 
since it rode hand in hand with busi- 
ness. Clinging halfheartedly to princi- 
ples taught me I began slowly to 
realize that the old biological saw 
should have read “survival of the 
filthiest” for to some people principles 
were flexible, elastic wires bent and 
stretched to fit the occasion. 


RE.IGIon in our group never 
started heated discussions because 
almost everyone was of the same de- 
nomination and the few faithful of the 
other sects never constituted a formi- 
dable enough opponent to cause a 
wholesale rift. 

But, seven months after the paper 
started a smooth-tongued minister 
from a neighboring town swooped 
down on our community and threw 
the people into such a ferment that 
within two weeks religion was on 
everyone’s lips. 

Whatever religious beliefs I had does 
not matter except that I printed in the 
paper announcements of meetings, 
masses and revivals for the new min- 
ister whose flock of faithful was 
mounting daily. I was forced to pro- 
tect my subscriptions. But the news 
went in straight uncut, uncolored and 
impersonal. For announcements of 
dances or money-making affairs I 
charged by the inch. 

Several columns in the paper each 
week were devoted to letters that the 
readers mailed in. This section was 
called Free Word. And pertained to 
questions and problems akin to the 
community as a whole. It was not 
long before the office was deluged with 
pro and con letters dealing with the 
religious situation. I read them all 
carefully and thoroughly and if they 
were signed and did not violate rules 
of common taste and decency they 
were printed verbatim. 

In a few weeks the paper was a 
medium for a slap-bang controversy 
about the value and consistency of the 
factional religions. Whenever the let- 
ters were pungent with truth and log- 
ical with reasoning that spelled danger 





for the opposing religion I was the 
target of threats and promised horse 
whippings by the other religion. But I 
was following a principle I learned in 
college, “The newspaper is a medium 
by which the people express their 
opinions.” 

And the people liked it; copies sold 
like hot cakes and it wasn’t long be- 
fore the paper reached the limit in 
circulation, 1100 copies. 


THEN, a few weeks ago, the priest of 
the church which had been losing its 
faithful because of the enterprising 
newcomer called me for an interview. 
As a matter of routine I expected 
nothing unusual and visited him in a 
few days. 

The suddenness of the verbal holo- 
caust he unleashed upon my paper and 
my principles figuratively felled me. 

Not only did I lack principles but de- 
served complete excommunication 
from the church and ostracism from 
the community. I did not live a life 
filled with fear of God but languished 
unwittingly, steeped in sin. I must 
have been insane to publish such rub- 
bish and filth as those letters that beat 
against his church. If it were not for 
my father who was a respected citizen 
in the community he would have 
folded the paper long since by declar- 
ing publicly that it was biased and 
prejudiced against his religion. True, 
I lacked principles and worse, I had 
no future for it was contaminated by 
that racketeer and bandit, the opposing 
priest. 

I protested that my affiliation with 
the opposing church was on a business 
basis. I attempted to explain that I 
carried no totem pole for the renegade 
priest but only was following prin- 
ciples taught me in college. 

And he pointed out that I was an 
inglorious failure and had no future 
before me. I had followed the wrong 
principles so I may as well fold up for 
I was finished. 

My poor, old professor would have 
turned over in his grave had he been 
able to hear the merciless lashing his 
principles received that day. 

But as a tribute to the old professor 
and to others who teach and believe 
in principles I declare with guts and 
gusto that, even though I may have 
sold out to the politicians, even though 
I may not publish a paper in the next 
few weeks, Ill go to hell before I 
bend another principle and permit a 
reverse collar to dictate to me. 





Franz GostisHa (Northwestern °35) is 
now reporting for the Cicero (Ill.) Life, 
tri-weekly community newspaper. Gos- 
tisha formerly was editor of the Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Morning Times. 
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Roto Takes on a New Role 


[Concluded from page 4] 


Was necessary, we saw, to provide a 
picture of the man getting into the bar- 
rel and, again, of him being taken out, 
either alive or dead, from below the 
Rapids. 

It’s just an illustration, but it ex- 
plains, I think, how the more-than-one- 
picture method was inescapable, if we 
were to obtain all of the dimensions of 
the story and reveal it completely and 
satisfyingly to the reader’s mind and 
eye. So much for the mechanics that 
govern the presentation of each pic- 
torial subject. Our next considera- 
tion was the editorial program of roto. 
At whom was it directed? How va- 
ried was its scope, and what elements 
should consistently be present in order 
to reach a certain audience of readers 
and, more important still, bring them 
back the following week? 

The need for this, it seemed, was ob- 
vious. Publications grew to greatness 
on the strength of their editorial ap- 
peal, the thing that made them arrest- 
ing, and entertaining, and memorable. 
They won friends, who told others, 
who, in turn became friends, and so 
they all grew as publications until they 
were powerful and profitable. These 
readers, who were they? That, in it- 
self, was important to know, in order 
that the shots might be accurate. 


WeRE they adult men and women, 
their sons and daughters, or were they 
the adolescents of the family? Who 
were these people who, in theory at 
least, scanned the roto sections each 
Sunday, and at whose reader interest 
the copy in it was aimed? The answer 
was not any but all, which meant, we 
felt, that the program must be varied 
in character and universal in scope, in 
order to appeal in theory to all ages 
and all tastes? 

It meant a program composed of 
the drama, the novelty, the human 
interest, humor and personalities out 
of the news, as well as related topics 
of popular scientific, sociological and 
travel interest. The scope also in- 
cluded woman’s beauty and fashions, 
and the varied aspects, in general, of 
the passing present in all of the Amer- 
ican scene. There was only one bug- 
bear—NEWS. How about news that, 
for the past 24 years, had occupied so 
prominent a place in rotogravure? 

When we speak of the news element 
in pictures, we must remember that 
news is only news when it is news, and 
that, whether we like it or not, most 
pictures of news character first appear 
in the black and white sections of the 
papers. This meant that if the appeal 
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of the pictures in roto was based prin- 
cipally upon their news value, that 
appeal, of necessity, must be slight. 
Some news pictures, however, and 
particularly those of local character, 
would be legitimate entrants, and 
these, when one examined them a bit 
more closely, had their own good rea- 
son for being, in that, never having 
appeared before, they actually were 
news. The acid test, therefore, should 
be how new were they? 

And the material itself! What 
should it accomplish, and how pri- 
marily should it affect the reader at 
whom it is directed or aimed? 

It should stop the eye by its dra- 
matic or personalized appeal and have 
the power to dig, other than super- 
ficially, into the consciousness of the 
reader, and stay there, as all things 
that are vital to him have a way of 
staying. Moreover, it should be worth- 
while. It should strive to entertain, 
inform and inspire—to be an intel- 
ligent and amusing friend, no less, 
whose companionship he will seek on 
every possible occasion. 


Tus is the new trend now being evi- 
denced by roto, after—how long is it? 
—24 long and unvaried years. Briefly, 
it calls for a program of stories in pic- 
tures, and pictures in stories, with an 
editorial scope that takes in all the 
adult and semi-adult members of the 
family. In doing this, rotogravure, 
curiously, is fulfilling its destiny solely 
along kindred lines, for it is returning 
to the basic formula of the printed 
word, or the appeal of the magazine 
section that tells its stories in words 
instead of pictures. 

Roto, however, does it in pictures, 
yet the terms of the appeal are iden- 
tically the same, and perhaps it is for 
this reason that, considered in the light 
of its new trend, rotogravure attains a 
real editorial identity, that makes it as 
recognizable as any medium of the 
printed word. It gives it character, 
and importance, and stature. 

So this, with the understanding sym- 
pathy and support of its Group, Metro- 
politan Sunday Newspapers has pains- 
takingly sought to accomplish, always 
conscious that the door to this strange 
new wonderland has no more than 
been opened and that beyond lies a 
fresh new field in which rotogravure, 
as time marches on, will grow and 
develop. 





Cuartes E. Locan (Illinois ’33) is edit- 
ing the Tennessee Valley Yearbook pub- 
lished by The Knoxville Journal. 
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Good Housekeeping’s Story 


| Concluded from page 9] 


“poison pens,” and has shown how 
much private industry has done to as- 
sure wholesome foods and safe medi- 
cines and toilet goods. 

Articles on universal finger-printing, 
on medical progress in various fields, 
on taxation and inheritance and insur- 
ance mingle with essays which treat 
in a new way subjects always of in- 
terest to thoughtful women—their re- 
lation to their communities, children, 
their homes, their jobs. The greatest 
care is taken to make these articles 
authentic, and they must be sincere. 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago the maga- 
zine realized that authentic testing of 
products would have to be developed 
by the magazine itself. In the Feb- 
ruary issue of the year 1901, appeared 
this statement: “The time is ripe for 
working out simpler and better meth- 
ods in housekeeping. To this end, 
Good Housekeeping Institute is now 
being perfected.” It was the first mag- 
azine to have such an “experiment 
station.” 

From this beginning sprang the In- 
stitute as it now exists under the direc- 
tion of the noted Miss Katharine 
Fisher. From one room and one 
domestic science worker it has grown 
until it now occupies an entire floor in 
one wing of Good Housekeeping’s 
building, and employs a staff of more 
than thirty people—home economists, 
engineers, chemists. There household 
equipment is tested in laboratories 
equipped with many instruments, 
some of them designed especially for 
the Institute’s specific requirements. 
There also recipes are tested, and 
pioneer work is done in eliminating 
guesswork and drudgery from the 
home. 

The Institute cooperates closely with 
the Good Housekeeping Bureau, for- 
merly known as the Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, the first such 
laboratory connected with a magazine. 
It was founded in 1912 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Harvey Wiley, famous 
worker in the field of pure foods and 
drugs, whose great crusade for a Fed- 
eral Pure Food and Drug Law made 
history. The Bureau analyzes for 
quality and purity foods, beauty prep- 
arations, and a certain limited class of 
pharmaceuticals. It is now under the 
direction of Dr. Walter H. Eddy, a lead- 
ing authority in dietetics who was ap- 
proved by Dr. Wiley as a man well 
fitted to carry on the work. 

Cosmetics that have stood the tests 
of the Bureau’s analyses, are next 
tested practically in the Good House- 


keeping Beauty Clinic, a practical lab- 
oratory in charge of experts under the 
direction of Ruth Murrin. 


THESE departments make it possible 
for Good Housekeeping to guarantee 
the products which are advertised in 
the magazine, and issue to tested and 
approved products its famous seal of 
approval. 

The first issue of Good Housekeep- 
ing contained an article on fashions 
that read, in part: “The new bonnets 
and hats are made with the amiable 
intention of suiting everybody. They 
vary from tiniest capote to tallest 
crowns that have a narrow brim and 
without a brim behind. . . . For the 
tallest crowned hat ribbons are aban- 
doned for scarfs of estamine.” 

And ever since Good Housekeeping 
has been writing about and picturing 
the latest fashions. 

Helen Koues, director of the Fashion 
Service, includes in the scope of her 


department a Fashion Salon, where 
the dresses pictured in the current 
magazines are displayed on dummies; 
a sewing room, through which prac- 
tical instructions for sewing are given; 
a shopping service, which buys for the 
woman who lives far from style cen- 
ters; and information as to what is 
newest and in good taste from the 
most important and authentic sources. 

In 1922, Good Housekeeping founded 
the Studio of Architecture and Fur- 
nishings, the first building and decorat- 
ing department of any magazine to 
apply laboratory methods to the subtle 
processes of creating charming, livable 
homes and interiors. This department 
is also under the direction of Miss 
Koues. The rooms pictured in the 
magazine are actual rooms, especially 
constructed in a wing of Good House- 
keeping’s building. 

Good Housekeeping is a magazine 
built on actual, created facts, not on 
theory, but on reality. 

Good Housekeeping is still the 
needle on the domestic compass, point- 
ing the way to a fuller life, a pleasanter 
life. That was its purpose in the be- 
ginning, and it is still its purpose. 


Sigma Delta Chi to Meet 


[Concluded from page 5] 


posals in regard to the expansion of 
the alumni program, which, during 
the past year has shown progress by 
the organization of 16 new chapters. 
Alumni in many capacities in news- 
paper, periodical, teaching, advertis- 
ing, and publicity work have been 
asked to participate in the formation 
of a definite alumni program for next 
year. 


SaTURDAY morning there will be 
a session of particular interest to the 
undergraduate delegates, at which 
time three of their number will present 
papers on subjects dealing with col- 
lege journalism. These papers will 
be limited in length so that an open 
discussion may follow each. A num- 
ber of the committee round table 
hearings will be devoted to under- 
graduate chapter problems and college 
journalism. 

Dr. Alfred M. Lee, chairman of the 
fraternity’s research committee will 
preside at a research program Satur- 
day morning. Three speakers will 
present papers dealing with outstand- 
ing research projects done as advanced 
degree work and independently. 

Delegates and visitors at the Dallas 
convention will find plenty of enter- 
tainment. Thursday evening, before 


the opening of convention sessions on 
Friday morning, delegates and visitors 
will be guests of the SMU and Dallas 
chapters at a smoker which will pro- 
vide an opportunity for convention 
goers to get acquainted. The SMU 
chapter is considering a dance for Fri- 
day night at which time they hope to 
introduce convention-goers to those 
highly touted Texas beauties. The 
Dallas News will be host at a luncheon 
for convention delegates and national 
officers Saturday noon. 

Saturday afternoon Sigma Delta 
Chis registered at the convention will 
be guests at the football game between 
Southern Methodist’s team (famous 
for its performance in the 1935 Rose 
Bowl game) and the University of 
Arkansas eleven. Following the con- 
vention banquet Saturday night there 
will be ample opportunity to visit the 
Texas Centennial Exposition. 


More than 20 delegates from the 
north central and eastern states will 
meet in Chicago, Wednesday, Nov. 11, 
to board a special car for Dallas. At 
St. Louis about 15 more delegates will 
join the Chicago party. Trains leav- 
ing Chicago at noon will reach Dallas 
the middle of the following morning. 

Read the detailed convention pro- 
gram in next month’s QUILL. 
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WHO : WHAT -: WHERE 





Davin M. Nicuot (Michigan ’32), former 
editor of the Iron River (Mich.) Reporter, 
has joined the Chicago Daily News re- 
gional staff. CHartes H. Bernuarp (Wis- 
consin '35) is Nichol’s successor. 

* 

Jack S. Curts (California 31) for the 
past year has been teaching English and 
Latin in Athens College, a boy’s school in 
Athens, Greece. His contract will keep 
him two more years in Athens. 

* 

CarRROLL VAN ArK (Columbia ’25) for 
six years has been a member of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company Press Bu- 
reau, in charge of Public Relations for 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

* 

Davin E. Dexter, Jr. (Missouri ’37), 
president of the Missouri chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, spent the summer as a reporter 
for the Kansas City (Mn.) Journal-Post. 

* 

L. W. Roop (Missouri ’31) is connected 
with the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. at 
Crystal City, Mo. He is also writing for 
the Tri-City Independent of Festus, Mo. 

* 

Harry W. Frier (Illinois ’27), for the 
last six and a half years assistant manager 
of the advertising department of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway, in charge 
of publicity, has resigned to join the 
J. Stirling Getchell Advertising Agency 
in Detroit, Mich., where he will handle 
publicity for De Soto automobiles. 

* 

Wattace C. Liserty (Wisconsin ’35) has 
been promoted to advertising manager of 
the Shawano (Wis.) Evening Leader. 

* 

E. Biair Proctor, Jr. (Georgia °33) is 
now with the publicity department of the 
Western Union Co. in New York City. 

* 

Rosert A. Wituier (Missouri ’31) has 
been named director of publicity for 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. He 
succeeds Raymond F. Howes, who has 
joined the administrative staff of the Cor- 
nellian Council. 

Rex Karney (Wisconsin 36) is city 
editor of the Shawano (Wis.) Evening 
Leader. 

* 


Pat J. Kirwin (Ohio State °36) joined 
the editorial staff of the Cincinnati Post 
shortly after graduation last June. 
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W. Jay Tompkins (Wisconsin 36) is on 


the advertising staff of the Milwaukee 
Journal. 


* 

Howarp M. Norton (Florida ’32) is leav- 
ing Japan in October for an extended trip 
around the world. Mr. Norton has been 
with the English edition of the Osaka 
Mainichi in Osaka, Japan. 

* 

Harry Crocker (Southern California 
Associate), publisher of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, sailed August 8 on the SS. 
“Rex” for Naples. 

* 

Rex Karney (Wisconsin ’36) is with the 

Shawano Daily Leader. 


* 

FREDERIC C. LyMAN (Iowa State ’26), 
widely known agricultural and construc- 
tion advertising executive, has joined 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency. Since 1932, Mr. Lyman 
was assistant director of promotion of the 
Portland Cement Association. Prior to 
that, he was with the Buchen agency, and 
the publicity department of the National 
Association of Farm Equipment Manufac- 
turers, and for several years was manag- 
ing director of the Farm Fence Institute. 


* 


Dr. Marcus S. GotpMan (Miami ’27), 
assistant professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has secured a leave of 
absence for one year to become visiting 
professor of English at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. A member of the faculty 
of the University of Illinois for the past 
10 years, Dr. Goldman attended Culver 
Military Academy, Miami University, and 
has degrees from the University of IIli- 
nois and Harvard University. 

* 

Evsert L. HERRON (Illinois 35), Shelby- 
ville, I1l., who was editor of the Daily Illini 
at the University of Illinois the past year, 
returned to the campus in September as a 
full-time assistant in the School of Jour- 
nalism. He will assist in two newspaper 
reporting courses, also directing a part of 
the supervisors’ publication work. 


Cuartes E. Srwons (Texas Associate) 
recently resigned after nearly seven years 
as capitol correspondent for the Associ 
ated Press to become associate editor of 
the Texas Parade, a monthly magazine de- 
voted to publicizing Texas and promoting, 
especially, the construction and mainte- 
nance of good roads. 

* 

Ricuarp H. Miter (Southern Califor- 
nia 31) is editor of the Southwest Wave, 
a semi-weekly community newspaper, 
recognized as the largest controlled cir- 
culation community newspaper with a 
circulation of 72,500 copies. The paper 
covers Los Angeles’ Southwest, and runs 
on the average of 12 to 16 pages for Tues 
day edition and from 26 to 40 on Friday. 

Tom WicAL (Montana ’36) is a reporter 
on the staff of the Montana Standard in 
Butte, Mont. 

Brit GittNerR (Montana ’36) is handling 
all Montana State University publicity 
which reaches the state press. 

* 

Harotp STEARNS (Montana 36) is city 
editor of the Havre (Mont.) Daily News 
in addition to writing a daily 
column in that paper. 

* 

Pror. Grant M. Hype, since 1910 con- 
nected with the University of Wisconsin 
school of journalism, has been appointed 
director of that school. He has served as 
instructor, assistant professor, associate 
director, and since 1924, professor. He 
has been associated with a number of 
newspaper and nationally-known maga- 
zines, holding at one time position of 
managing editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly. Mr. Hyde is the author of sev 
eral books on journalism. He is a mem 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Delta 
Chi fraternities and Wisconsin Press as 
sociation. 


sports 


STaNnLEY Kocu (Montana ’36) attended 
the Olympic games in Berlin, having 
worked his way to Europe on a tramp 
steamer. 
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Freedom of Speech 

in Indiana 

Wute the master-minds of the 
G. O. P. are chanting in all sections 
of the country about the sacredness 
of the Constitution, a special effort 
should be made to get them into In- 
diana, particularly, Terre Haute. If 
they cannot make personal visits during which to discourse 
on the Constitution, perhaps they can strike off some 
copies, in large, readable type, and send them into the 
Hoosier realm, particularly to Terre Haute and its chief 
of police—one James C. Yates. 

These observations are prompted by a recent episode in 
the Indiana city. Earl Browder, Communist candidate for 
president, was scheduled to hold a meeting in Terre 
Haute. When he and members of his party stepped off 
the train in Terre Haute they were met by the police and 
hustled off to jail on charges of vagrancy “for investiga- 
tion.” 

Members of the party spent the night in jail instead of 
appearing in the auditorium of the Indiana State Teachers 
College where Browder was to have spoken. They were 
released the following day and left the city with Chief 
Yates’ warning: 

“If you ever are caught in the city again you'll be taken 
back to jail!” 

Free America! Where freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press are guaranteed by the Constitution! Maybe 
Chief Yates never heard of it. Nor the police of Gary 
who manhandled reporters trying to get news concerning a 
steel strike there not so many years ago. 





WeE HOLD no brief for Candidate Browder or the Com- 
munist doctrine. But even if we wouldn’t agree with what 
he might have to say we'd defend his right to say it. 

Freedom of speech, in the view of some people, means 
letting the other fellow talk as long as he talks as you 
would have him talk. The same applies to freedom of the 
press, it’s o. k. to print this—but not that! 

We haven't seen, as yet, the editorial comment of the 
Indiana newspapers on the Terre Haute incident. We hope 
they loosed a blast or two at Chief Yates. They should 
have. Every attack on the freedom of speech, such as oc- 
curred at Terre Haute, is indirectly an attack on the free- 
dom of the press. And, as we've tried to point out before, 
it’s up to the newspapers of America to fight for all rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution if they hope for long to 
preserve their own freedom—the freedom of the press. 

Here’s the way one newspaper, the Detroit News, viewed 
the affair: 


Childish Terre Haute 


The arrest of Earl Browder, Communist candidate 
for President, at Terre Haute strikes us as a piece of 
bumptious and childish exhibitionism. 

The charge was vagrancy, but Browder admittedly 
was detained to prevent a speech he had planned to 
deliver in the Indiana city. Abetting that purpose 
very plainly was an itch for notoriety on the part of 
the police chief, who in making the arrest proudly an- 
nounced that while he held office no Communist would 


AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


be allowed to speak in Terre 
Haute. 

It is too bad we have Commu- 
nists. But as long as we have 
them and as long as they break no 
laws, it is elementary prudence 
that their constitutional rights 
should be respected as scrupu- 
lously as anybody’s. 

The Terre Haute performance is 
childish, but about as amusing as a child playing with 
a dynamite stick. The habit of arresting presidential 
candidates on trumped-up charges is not one to be en- 
couraged in Indiana police chiefs or any other author- 
ity. Even though the victim this time happens to be 
only a Communist, the habit still is nothing to be hi- 
larious about. 

o 


What Is News? 


On THE first business day after Labor Day, in a cer- 
tain middle western city, it was reported that the stores 
had enjoyed the best single day in their history. 

The city desk directed a reporter to call the largest of 
the stores and check on the report. The following con- 
versation, perhaps not word for word but accurate on the 
whole, ensued: 

“We understand you had the biggest day in your history 
yesterday. Is that correct?” 

“Yes, that’s correct. We not only had the biggest day in 
our history—but we also had our biggest cash day in our 
history. But—we don’t want you to say anything about it 
for political reasons.” 

No comment necessary. 


Dramatized Business News 


Writtnc in the July issue of THe Quit under the title, 
“Too Much Wall Street—,” Howard Carswell, financial 
writer of the New York World-Telegram, held that the 
financial sections of the newspapers were falling down on 
their jobs in that they were giving too much space and at- 
tention to stocks, bonds and financial news and not enough 
to significant new trends and developments in the business 
and industrial world. 

The article aroused wide interest and comment—as it 
deserved to do. His remarks came to mind as we read an 
article, “Hot Lettuce,” by Frank J. Taylor, in the Sept. 26 
issue of Collier’s. 

Taylor’s piece was no cut-and-dried matter-of-fact re- 
cital of the fact lettuce had gone sky-high in the market- 
places due to a strike of “stoops” in the lettuce fields of 
the West. Instead, it was a human interest feature story, 
dramatizing the strike, presenting the sides of the growers, 
those who pick the crop, and the consumers. 

It demonstrates the point Carswell was driving at—that 
business and financial news can be made interesting, dra- 
matic, readable. It’s a point that the press services and 
the newspapers may well consider. When foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing or fuel go up in price—due to labor troubles, floods 
or other causes—it’s vital news in millions of homes. And 
it’s up to the newspapers and magazines to give them the 
“why” of it all in interesting, informative fashion. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


“O. K.,” replied the C. E., “you’ve 
got plenty of time. Come on in and 
write it.” 

“Aw, gosh,” protested the Church 
Editor. “Can’t I give it to a rewrite 
man. It’s plenty hot and if I don’t 
have to come in and write this piece 
I’m through for the day.” 

“Well—oh, all right,” relented the 
City Editor, trying to pull himself 
from his chair. “Jerry,” he called, 
“take a story from George.” 


J ERRY took the story, protesting all 
the while and telling George what he 
thought of reporters, Church Editors 
in particular. Then he batted it out, 
sweat trickling down his face in 
streams all the while. 

Delivering the yarn to the desk, he 
slid quietly and successfully out of the 
city room and headed for the beer gar- 
den just across the street. Visions of 
a foaming beaker enabled him to force 
his reluctant legs across the sticky 
asphalt of the street, hotter than Sa- 
hara ever blazed. 

Puffing and snorting, both from the 
heat and his feeling toward George, 
city editors, and the injustice and heat 
of the world in general, Jerry oozed 
into the beer garden. 

He stopped dead in his tracks—a 
bewildered look on his face quickly 
giving way to a flush of anger. 

There stood George, peacefully play- 
ing the baffle-board, a half-emptied 
stein on a table close at hand. 

“Whatinhell,” Jerry bleated, “is the 
idea of giving me that long-winded 
yarn instead of coming in and writing 
it yourself? And you right across the 
street, too! I’ve a good mind to——” 

“Cool off, Jerry! Cool off,” soothed 
the Church Ed. “I was just as hot as 
you were. Probably hotter. I had to 
stay in that hot ‘phone booth back 
there all the time I was talking to the 
Bishop and then I had to stand in there 
all the time I was giving the story to 
you. Have a beer on me!” 


PerruHaps you've used—rather mis- 
used—that “mousetrap” quotation at- 
tributed to Mr. Emerson, as we have at 
various times. 

So, we'll pass on a communication 
received from Dr. Harvey M. Watts, of 
the Temple University School of Jour- 
nalism. Taken from “Emerson, the 
Wisest American,” by Phillips Russell, 
page 254, it reads: 


“In this year of 1855, Emerson 
wrote a passage in his journal 
which has since become one of 
the most misquoted in literature. 
What he actually wrote was: 
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‘I trust a good deal to com- 
mon fame, as we all must. If 
a man has good corn, or wood, 
or board, or pigs, to sell, or 
can make better chairs or 
knives, crucibles or church 
organs, than anybody else, 
you will find a broad hard- 
beaten road to his house, 
though it be in the woods.’ 


“The common misquotation which 
has it (If a man makes better 
mouse-traps, etc.), is attributed to 
Elbert Hubbard, who possibly re- 
lied on a defective memory.” 





Davin G. GrirritHs (Kansas State °32) 
recently became advertising manager, 
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make-up man, and job printing solicitor of 
the Weekly News-Bulletin and Burley To- 
bacco Journal in Greeneville, Tenn. Pre- 
viously Griffiths had been working in job 
printing plants in Knoxville. 


* 

The appointment of CartTon Lee as act- 
ing head of the school of journalism at the 
University of North Dakota was ratified 
recently by the school’s board of regents. 
Lee will succeed JoszpH H. Mareper, who 
leaves this fall to take a position as gradu- 
ate assistant and candidate for an M.A. de- 
gree in the department of journalism at 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Both men are graduates of the Minnesota 
journalism department. For several years 
Lee has been co-publisher of the Cokato 
(Minn.) Enterprise. 








write or wire— 


CHICAGO — 
James C. Kiper 








836 Exchange Avenue 


Pride... 


pba who take pride in their staffs will not hire 
men without first investigating past experience records 
and general qualifications. 


They find that The Personnel Bureau maintains complete 
records on college trained and experienced men who are 
recommended when their qualifications meet the require- 
ments of a particular opening. 


Registrants of The Personnel Bureau are trained and ex- 
perienced in editorial, advertising, public relations and pro- 
motional work as applied to newspapers, magazines, agen- 
cies, radio and commercial concerns. 


The Personnel Bureau is operated on a full-time basis, 
ready to act at a moment’s notice in serving employers 


throughout the nation. 


When you need a man to fill a vacancy or add to your staff, 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


LOS ANGELES — 


Irvin Borders 
2387 Teviot Street 
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Every EDITOR & PUBLISHER sub- 


scriber has the privilege of asking any 
question on any subject connected 
with newspapers or advertising. Our 
Reference Department is well organ- 
ized to give quick, cheerful and intel- 


ligent information service. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER gives its 
readers week-by-week a vivid cross- 
section of today’ s newspaper and 
advertising activity. lt is a composite 
photograph of all the varied and 
complex developments in its field as 
they afect the interest of the great 
family of newspaper and advertising 


readers it serves. 
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